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Their skill in conducting a class will have been developed by five
years' experience as assistants in a common school. . . . The Normal
Schools, therefore, will be fed with a class of students much superior
to that which now enters them."1
These anticipations, however, were not realised. It had been
hoped that the majority of pupil-teachers would enter a training-
college for a professional course extending over three years. In
fact, a great many pupil-teachers did not enter a college and either
left the profession at the end of their apprenticeship or continued
as uncertificated teachers. Of those who entered a training-college,
only a small number offered themselves for more than one year of
training. The conception of a three-year course of training was
premature and the ideal has not been realised even at the present
time, except in the case of a comparatively small number of
students. The Committee of Council vainly endeavoured to
lengthen the usual course by giving twice the grant for the com-
pletion of a third year of training.
In 1856 the Education Department resigned itself to the inevit-
able. The training-college course was fixed at two years, and those
students who left at the end of the first year were regarded as uncer-
tificated teachers. Two other modifications were made. Young
people above eighteen years of age, who had not served as pupil-
teachers, were allowed to sit for the Queen's Scholarship examina-
tion.2 Also, the "pledge" was introduced. Intending entrants to a
training-college were required to declare that it was their bona-
fide intention to become teachers in a recognised school. Although
the declaration was signed before witnesses, in reality it had
no legal validity, though of course the student incurred a moral
obligation.
The work of the training-colleges suffered from a number of
defects which could hardly have been avoided. They drew their
students from the pupil-teachers who had left the elementary school
at thirteen years of age to begin their apprenticeship. Although
each student was required to spend 150 hours in practical teaching,
the necessity of providing him with an adequate academic back-
ground left little time for a purely professional training. The
colleges were attempting an almost impossible task. Although
the competition was so keen that only the most promising of the
1 Reprinted in the Report of the Board of Education, 1912-13, pp. 15-16.
2 Samples of the examination questions are given in the Report of the Board
of Education, 1912-13, pp. 19-20.